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The Financial Cost of War" 


By FREDERICK ROE 


Stein & Roe, Investment Managers and Consultants, Chicago 


ALKING with a group of librarians 

I should feel at home because a con- 

siderable part of my business life has 
been spent in work which has been based 
on information carefully collected and com- 
piled by libraries. However, one aspect 
seems unusual. In the past I have enjoyed 
the favored position of being on the re- 
ceiving end of the information circuit. My 
diffidence in appearing before you is sharp- 
ened by my fear of being unable to tell you 
anything you do not already know. How- 
ever, with a violent war raging in Europe 
and with its influence on us absorbing so 
much of our attention, I may be able to 
justify my presence by reviewing briefly: 
First, a theory of war costs; second, the 
costs of the last World War; and, third, 
some estimates of the cost of today’s war 
and of our defense preparations. Lastly, I 
shall venture a guess as to the possible fis- 
cal cost to.this country should we become 
engaged in a major conflict. 


A Tuerory or War Costs 


The term ‘“‘cost of war’’ has several 
meanings. Facing currently shocking head- 
lines, the first cost that comes to our mind 
is measured in terms of human stress and 
suffering. This aspect, however, is not 
susceptible of economic analysis. A second 
definition — economic cost — refers not 
only to direct outlays which we can 
Measure, but also to the goods and serv- 
ices foregone under war pressure, as, for 
example, smaller purchases of library 
books. Obviously the extent of forbear- 
ance cannot be measured. Hence we are 
confining our subsequent analysis to those 


. Aa address given before the Financial Group at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention of the Special Libraries Association. Revised by the author to 
Oct., 1940. 
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war costs of a fiscal nature that can be 
directly appraised. 

The prime war costs of a fiscal nature 
during war time are reflected in the na- 
tional budgets. These become enormously 
enlarged because the governments act as 
the intermediate agents through which 
the resources of the people are diverted to 
the conduct of the conflict. Perhaps we 
should note at this point that some items 
of fiscal cost do not involve economic 
cost; an example is provided by the pay of 
a soldier who might in peace time be 
unemployed but not on relief. In contrast, 
a genius at peacetime production might be 
conscripted or voluntarily dig trenches in 
wartime; the diversion of his efforts would 
result in no fiscal cost to the Treasury, but 
would represent a serious economic loss to 
society. 

The costs of war must be paid for out of 
the human and physical resources of a 
country. These resources are the same in 
times of war as in times of peace, but they 
are used through different channels, for 
different purposes, and with different in- 
tensity. In peacetime society uses these 
resources to provide its people with day- 
to-day subsistence, to afford them leisure, 
and to add to capital equipment. In times 
of war the imperative need is to squeeze 
out of society the maximum amount of 
goods and services for immediate use in 
the conflict. 

There are four sources from which this 
need can be met. First, production can be 
increased by such means as the elimination 
of unemployment, by the reduction of 
leisure, by the elimination of immediate 
‘‘bottlenecks’’ and by avoiding stoppages 
of work. We must emphasize, however, 
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that a large part of what superficially 
appears to be additional production for 
war use is really a diversion of existing 
productive power from private to war 
channels. Hence reduced private consump- 
tion is the second source. Thus factories 
which in peace times would make guns 
and shells for well-to-do quail hunters must 
when war comes devote their output for 
the use of the army. The third source is 
the curtailment of new capital investments, 
particularly those not needed to make war 
goods. The fourth is depletion of existing 
capital by using stocks, by refraining from 
normal repairs and replacements, as well as 
by selling assets to foreigners, and by 
borrowing from abroad and using the pro- 
ceeds for war purposes. 

The question before us at this point is: 
How are the fiscal costs I have mentioned 
to be covered? In the first instance the costs 
of war are met by taxes, by loans, and by 
issuing paper money. Taxes and loans out 
of savings are merely the means of transfer- 
ring purchasing power from individuals to 
the government. Both forms of *‘payment”’ 
decrease the goods and services applicable 
to individual members of society and in- 
crease the goods and services that the gov- 
ernment can buy. Further, loans coming 
from credit expansion — and this applies 
also to issues of paper money — give the 
government control of newly created pur- 
chasing power. 

The question is frequently asked whether 
domestic loans defer part of the cost of the 
war to future generations. The food an 
army consumes and the munitions it fires 
or stores are produced in the present, not 
the future, and for the most part are taken 
out of the current stream of production. 
What is not yet produced cannot meet a 
present need. Consequently, that part of 
the cost of war which is met by increased 
production and by decreased private con- 
sumption is paid for by the present. The 
burden to be borne by future generations 
is represented by the degree to which their 
inheritance in existing capital is reduced 
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by the depletion of that capital during the 
war. What loans postpone is not so much 
the cost of the war to society as a whole, 
but the final allocation of the cost of war 
among the various members of society, At 
the time they are raised, loans take 
present purchasing power away from the 
lenders and put it in the hands of the goy. 
ernment. When the loans are paid, either 
as to interest or principal, purchasing 
power is taken from one group — namely, 
taxpayers — and put into the hands of 
another group — namely, bondholders. 

Of course, from the standpoint of an 
individual there is a vast difference between 
taxes and loans. When a taxpayer relin- 
quishes purchasing power he receives noth- 
ing in return, but the buyer of a bond re- 
ceives a claim on future income. It is this 
difference which accounts for the problems 
of social equity created by the two forms 
of finance. 


Tue Costs oF THE Last War 


Having briefly touched the high spots of 
a theory of war costs, I should like now to 





present a brief review of the fiscal cost of | 


the last World War. Professors Seligman 
and Bogart have estimated that, excluding 
inter-Allied loans, the fiscal cost of that 
war to all the belligerents, from August 1, 
1914 to the end of the fiscal year during 
which the Armistice was signed, was $210 
billion. These costs were incurred while 
price levels were inflated, and in making 
the studies foreign currencies were con- 
verted into dollars at the parities of 1914 
rather than at the rates of exchange 
which existed at the time of the expendi- 
tures. 

The fiscal cost of the first World War to 
the United States from April, 1917, to 
June, 1919, is estimated at $32 billion, in- 
cluding advances to the Allied Powers. 
The expenses of the Federal Government 
rose from $0.7 billion in 1916 to $16 billion 
in the calendar year 1918. In the last 
quarter of the calendar year 1918 the gov- 
ernment was spending at the annual rate of 
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about $22.5 billion. Expenditures for war 
in the calendar year 1918 were not less than 
one-fourth of our total national income in 
that year. During the period of the war 
about one-third of the total expenditures 
were financed by taxes and two-thirds by 
loans. 

Professor John M. Clark has roughly 
estimated that of the cost of the war 
about one-fourth came out of increased 
productive effort and the balance from 
decreased private consumption. How was 
this burden distributed among the various 
classes of our society? Professor Clark’s 
studies reveal that after paying taxes and 
subscribing to Liberty Bonds, farmers’ 
income available for consumption in terms 
of pre-war purchasing power increased 
several billion dollars. Farmers were the 
only group whose purchasing power in- 
creased during the war. Wage earners came 
out just about even, but they had to work 
harder to do this. Government employees 
lost about $2 billion in purchasing power. 
Salaried workers lost perhaps $5 billion 
in purchasing power and they decreased 
their consumption further by paying $3 
billion for increased taxes and government 
bonds. Business incomes increased moder- 
ately in real purchasing power but the 
recipients of these incomes paid $3.5 bil- 
lion increased personal taxes and subscribed 
to around $10 billion of government loans. 
Investment in corporate enterprises did not 
decrease, so this entire $13.5 billion came 
from the reduced consumption of the 
recipients of these incomes. 


Cost or Topay’s War 


I would now like to turn to the present 
war expenditures of the major powers. 
France, at least before her surrender, had a 
national income of almost $15 billion, of 
which she was spending about 47 per cent, 
or $7 billion annually for war. The United 
Kingdom’s national income is probably in 
the vicinity of $30 billion; the last supple- 
mentary budget calls for expenditures for 
war during the current year of $14 billion 
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or 47 per cent. Large as this figure appears, 
the estimate of expenditures is probably 
too low. It has been roughly estimated 
that Germany has a current national in- 
come of around $33 billion and has been 
spending annually about 45 per cent of this, 
or $15 billion, for war purposes. 

As you know, the national income of the 
United States has been running at about 
an annual rate of $73 billion. The Treasury 
Department has estimated that for the 
current fiscal year defense expenditures will 
be $5 billion, or 7 per cent of our current 
national income. Compared with expendi- 
tures of the major belligerents, this sum is 
small both absolutely and relative to our 
national income. 

Every one of us is wondering what will 
be the effect of increasing armament ex- 
penditures on our economic life. Germany 
is a relatively poor country and the al- 
ternative which General Goering had been 
posing for several years of “‘Guns or 
Butter’ is familiar to all of you. The 
United States is a rich country and in 
recent years we have been going along with 
large unemployed human and plant facili- 
ties. My guess is we are rich enough to 
have at the same time any two of the fol- 
lowing three alternatives: Guns, butter, 
or unemployment. In the past we have 
had butter and unemployment. Now we 
want more guns but we are unlikely to 
have to give up much of our butter until 
we have eliminated most of our unemploy- 
ment. It is obvious that the more a country 
can increase its production, the less it will 
have to curtail consumption. 


A PosstsLze Prospect OF THE FuTURE 


Of course, no one wants to engage in 
another war, but we might as well face 
the possibility. One, and only one, formula 
governs the right amount to spend in a 
war; namely, that amount which will win 
the war; anything less is tragically in- 
adequate. I won't even try to guess what 
sums would be adequate, but I would like 
to draw some comparisons from the past. 
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During the last war our national income 
in dollars of pre-war purchasing power in- 
creased about 15 per cent. During recent 
years with all our unused plant capacity 
and idle workers we have had a national 
income of about $67 billion. Under the 
impact of vastly increased war expendi- 
tures, a 15 per cent increase would give us 
a national income of $77 billion in present 
purchasing power. You will recall that in 
1918 we spent one-fourth of our national 
income for the prosecution of the war. If 
we were again to devote the same portion 
of our energies to war our annual expendi- 
tures for that purpose would be around $19 
billion. This sum, incidentally, would be 
only slightly more than the estimated 
current annual expenditures of Germany 
and the United Kingdom alone. Due to 
our high standard of living it is unlikely 
that we can buy as much war with $19 
billion as other countries. 

You will ask how will this cost be met? 
Once the country reaches its productive 
Capacity it will be necessary to curtail 
private consumption, and this can be done 
by increased taxation, compulsory loans, 
selective price controls, and rationing. 
The National Resources Committee has 
estimated how our people would spend a 
national income of $80 billion under condi- 
tions of peace. These estimates show the 
public would be spending about $46 billion 
for food, clothing, household operation, 
medical and personal care. If those items 
were reduced by, say, $3 billion, the 
amount spent would still be larger than 
would be regarded as normal if the national 
income were $70 billion. The Committee's 
estimates show that with a national income 
of $80 billion the amounts spent for 
housing, automobiles, refrigerators, et 
cetera, would be $20 billion. If this were 
reduced by, say, $5 billion, the balance 
would represent the expenditures which 
might be expected with a national income 
of $60 billion. Phrased in a different way, 
what we have assumed is an $80 billion 
national income with expenditures for 
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food et cetera, at a $70 billion level and 
expenditures for houses and autos, et 
cetera, at a $60 billion level. Although the 
total reduction in consumption of $8 
billion sounds large, actually it would 
provoke less hardship than a bad business 
depression. It should be emphasized that 
the reason for curtailing consumption is 
to release purchasing power and produc. 
tive facilities for war use. 

The National Resources study also shows 
that with a national income of $80 billion 
savings after taxes would be $8 billion. 
However, under war conditions personal 
taxes will be much higher and the amount 
of savings correspondingly lower and a 
large part of even these reduced savings 
would have to be canalized through the 
Treasury to finance the war. There are 
other sources from which purchasing 
power could be diverted. We have been 
spending several billion annually for pub- 
lic works and it is obvious that such 
projects are not a war necessity and should 
be curtailed. Purchasing power could be 
diverted from new capital investment in 
private enterprise. However, in recent 
years we have been making practically no 
new investments in our business properties 
over and above the funds provided by de- 
preciation, so there has been virtually 
no flow of funds here that need be diverted. 
In the last war we set up a Capital Issues 
Committee to limit unnecessary issues, but 
in recent years we have had practically no 
new capital issues. As a matter of fact, the 
needs of war should necessitate expansion 
of certain types of industrial plants. A 
potential source of funds lies in the repairs 
and replacement expenditures of business 
and government. Possibly some of these 
could be curtailed without impeding the 
flow of war goods. In this connection there 
ate two conflicting forces worth mention- 
ing. The first is that with the imposition 
of excess profits taxes, the temptation to 
over-maintain increases. The second is 
that with the step-up of output in the war 
industries it may be physically impossible, 
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without interrupting work, to make re- 

irs adequate to offset the increased wear 
and tear. Should this prove to be the case, 
it would be wise to set up a maintenance 
reservoir to be drawn down after the war 
ends. Such funds, if invested in government 
bonds during the conflict, would divert 
purchasing power to the Treasury, and if 
spent after the war ends, they would pro- 
vide a helpful cushion for the usual post- 
war depression. 

I believe it can be demonstrated that our 
potential productive facilities are so great 


and our standard of living has been so high 
that we could divert the purchasing power 
needed to finance a war without undue 
hardships. Certainly the hardships would 
be far less than in other countries. How- 
ever, it is clear that some of the services 
which our government is providing will 
have to be sharply curtailed or eliminated 
if all our energies are to be devoted to war. 
In order to do the job that lies ahead with 
effectiveness we will have to have not only 
wisdom in our leaders, but a degree of 
social discipline not heretofore exhibited. 


te 


Roaming Exhibit 


uRING the past year one of the 

most interesting projects of the 

Methods Committee was the Meth- 
ods Exhibit, that was on display at the 
Thirty-Second Annual Convention of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association held in Indi- 
anapolis last June. Under the supervision 
of the National Methods Committee, the 
material for this display was collected 
by Chapter Methods Representatives and 
Group Methods Representatives from mem- 
bers throughout the entire United States. 
It represented an excellent cross section of 
the types of Methods used in all the 
libraries of the Association. 

This Exhibit aroused so much favorable 
comment, that many Chapters have re- 
quested that it be sent to them for use at 
joint meetings with other librarians and 
organizations. 

First to take advantage of this generous 
offer was the Illinois Chapter, which 
showed the Exhibit of the Methods Com- 
Mittee at the first meeting of the season 
on September 24th, 1940. The next week 
the Milwaukee Chapter showed the Ex- 


hibit at its meeting on September 30th 
and later exhibited it before the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Library Association at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, October 11th- 
13th. Since both SLA and WLA members 
in northern Wisconsin have had an oppor- 
tunity to see the Exhibit, the Milwaukee 
Chapter felt well-rewarded for the efforts. 

Later it is hoped that the California 
Chapters will have an opportunity to see 
the Methods Exhibit before it returns to 
the East. 

So far the New Jersey Chapter has re- 
quested it for the first week in March, 
while the Connecticut Chapter has planned 
to use it later in the Spring. On May 6th 
the display will go to Pittsburgh for the 
Methods meeting to be held there. 

Undoubtedly many other Chapters will 
wish to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to feature this Exhibit. In order to 
facilitate the routing of it during the 
coming months, it is suggested that all 
Chapters interested in using this worth- 
while exhibit communicate at once with 
the Executive Office. 


te 
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HEN Editor Aikenhead asked 
me for this report she said that it 
was wanted because this com- 
mittee was ‘‘making the direct connection 
between our association and prepared- 
ness."’ I was delighted to have her use 
that word, preparedness, rather than de- 
fense because our activities are in no way 
limited to military defense. 

SLA’s action in forming a defense com- 
mittee was neither unique nor original. 
For months the daily press has been filled 
with announcements of similar action on 
the part of other associations, trade and 
professional, large and small, — some so 
remotely connected with defense problems 
that one suspected them of using this 
emergency only as a chance for publicity. 
Or it may be that some groups that for too 
long a time have drifted along and ap- 
pointed the same old committees to go 
through the standard routines are recog- 
nizing this as an opportunity to justify 
their existence and to devote themselves to 
more useful things, in more efficient ways. 

I do not mean to imply that SLA is that 
type of association. On the whole we have 
been spending busy, profitable years, but 
there are many practical projects that have 
needed a springboard of universal appeal 
to give them precedence over more local, 
personal problems. I believe that the 
present world emergency which is leading 
to planning, evaluation, and analysis in 
every field of endeavour can contribute 
greatly to the progress of SLA if we are 
smart enough to grasp the opportunity. 

First, let me trace the activities of the 
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SLA National Defense 
Committee Report 


By MARY LOUISE ALEXANDER 
Director, Bibliographical Planning Committee, Philadelphia 


SLA National Defense Committee to date. 
The committee is composed of Eleanor 
Cavanaugh, Librarian of the Standard 
Statistics Company, New York; Rose 
Vormelker, Business Information Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library; Emma 
Quigley, Librarian of the Los Angeles 
Railway Corporation; Elsie Rackstraw, 
Librarian Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; with myself as Chairman. 
Later we hope that this committee may be 
increased so that all sections of the country 
will be represented. 


¢ hres committee was set up during the 
Indianapolis Convention in June be- 
cause members felt that librarians should 
take an active part in any emergency that 
touches every phase of our national life. 
Naturally our first step was to offer our 
services and resources to the Government, 
in any way that it might be able to utilize 
them. But I repeat, that there is no thought 
of limiting our activities to military opeta- 
tions, nor to a cooperative program touch- 
ing only Washington. Our earliest con- 
tacts with Washington showed: (1) that 
libraries could help in many ways; (2) that 
the ALA was also setting up committees 
and offering library service; and (3) that 
as far as the Government was concerned, 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion and other official agencies were look- 
ing to the Library of Congress as their 
central point of contact with the libraries 
of the country. The wise thing, therefore, 
was to combine forces and accordingly the 
Joint Committee on Library Research 
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Facilities for National Emergency was 
formed with the following personnel: Dr. 
Luther Evans, Library of Congress; Mr. 
Frank T. Sisco, Engineer, New York City; 
Dr. Donald E. Cable, Librarian, U. S. 
Rubber Company; Mary Louise Alexander, 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia; Robert B. Downs, Director 
of the Libraries, New York University, 
New York City, Chairman. 

All of us agreed that before libraries 
could be mobilized for any broad national 
service, it was necessary to have much more 
information about their research resources 
than has hitherto been available. First it 
was decided to conduct a survey of these 
resources along those lines of greatest 
interest to the National Defense Program. 
Mr. Downs, as Chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Resources, is responsible for 
collecting information on the larger li- 
braries, both university and public; I, as 
Chairman of the SLA Defense Committee, 
am making contacts with the members of 
this Association. 

Early in August, letters and question- 
naires were mailed to approximately 400 
special libraries, largely technical and 
business libraries because Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress, reports the 
most immediate needs to be in those fields. 
As I write this, more than 150 reports have 
come in from special libraries, nearly all of 
them good, full reports which give an im- 
pressive picture of special library service 
and which, taken together, offer a unique 
tool for research. May I urge every member 
who has not answered this questionnaire 
to do so at the earliest possible moment? 
And I assure those who have not yet been 
approached that their turn will soon come. 

From these replies, we plan to build a 
master file for the use of the Library of 
Congress which will show by subject 
groups those libraries specializing in each 
field or important subject and specifically 
what their strength is. Later such a file can 
be duplicated at small cost in as many cities 
and research centers as want it. Right now 
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we are studying ways to classify, edit, and 
present the information we are getting. I 
may say that it is not easy to find a formula 
that applies to such a variety of libraries 
and subjects and to so many types of 
materials and operation. 

This project re-emphasizes several prob- 
lems that have long needed solution by the 
library profession. One such problem is 
how to describe and evaluate a library to 
show the relative strength of subject 
coverage (1) within the library and (2) in 
comparison with other libraries specializ- 
ing in the same field. When a library finds 
out how to assess its own value as a place 
for research and knows which libraries 
in specific fields have better resources than 
its own, undoubtedly policies of acquisi- 
tions will be changed. Then librarians will 
stop doing only a fairly good job in many 
directions and will do a really complete 
one in a few highly specialized subjects. 
Then librarians will cooperate in the use 
of their materials and expert knowledge. 
The big university and public libraries 
always will contain the basic reservoirs of 
books and periodicals and the special 
libraries, really living up to their name, 
will supply the unusual materials, excep- 
tionally well organized for instant use 
and will offer expert information services. 


6 ime foregoing may seem a digression 
from the main theme of this report, but 
it seems to me to be one of the major ob- 
jectives of this program to mobilize li- 
braries. Librarians readily agree that there 
has never been an adequate analysis of the 
research resources in this country. Scholars 
and research workers have had to use what 
happened to be at hand because they could 
not know of the more highly specialized 
resources elsewhere. Now they can know. 
And librarians stand to profit more by this 
so-called mobilization than scholars or 
research workers or people engaged in 
National Defense. 

Already members of SLA are seeing many 
plus values for the Association from this 
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program. It lends prestige to our whole 
profession because at the moment special 
libraries can be more immediately and 
vitally useful in technical and industrial 
fields than can most of the general libra- 
ries. It offers an unparalleled opportunity 
for a public relations or educational pro- 
gram for special libraries. 

This project can greatly increase our 
membership because we plan to include 
sources of information everywhere, 
whether members of SLA or not. If we do 
an intelligent, useful job, other indi- 
viduals, companies and organizations will 
then want to join SLA and share the prac- 
tical benefits. 

Local chapters and groups in SLA can 
share the information we are now collect- 
ing and through the use of it can know 
more about their members than they have 
ever known before. Individual libraries 
can cooperate in the purchase and use of 
the more expensive or less-used materials 
when they learn that a neighbor library is 
duplicating some of their most space- 
consuming files of periodicals, documents 
or other materials. 

These and other ideas are occurring to 
librarians and this committee has already 
received fine suggestions and offers of co- 
operation. The committee can serve as 
central machinery and can support related 
projects that may now be under considera- 
tion. Will committee chairmen and chapter 
officers please write and tell me what we 
can do for them? 

One thing that you all want to know and 
which, unfortunately, I cannot tell at this 
time is how the Government and the 
Library of Congress expect to make use of 
special libraries. Washington is post- 
poning the setting up of any routine until 
the information from the survey is tabu- 
lated and available at the Library of Con- 
gtess. For many months Dr. Luther Evans, 
whom Mr. MacLeish has put in charge of 
this work, has been receiving daily re- 








quests from the National Defense Com. 
mission and other groups related to the 
new national program. Naturally a great 
many of these can be answered easily from 
the vast resources of the Library of Cop. 
gtess and other Washington libraries, but 
many need more specialized materials and 
the advice of specialists. When the source 
file is ready, Washington will know where 
the specialists are. In expanding industria] 
production for defense, we are told that 
cities throughout the country that seek to 
share in new developments are asked what 
are the library and research facilities in 
their area. Thus the geographic location 
of a library may be as important a factor 
as its collection and service. No area and 
no type of library should feel excluded 
from the preparedness program. 

At this time we cannot tell what specific 
service may be expected of librarians. It 
may be that technical and business li- 
braries will be tapped only through their 
present organizations and never directly 
from Washington. In no case will a 
library be expected to do anything con- 
trary to the policy of its company, but we 
all know that policies are constantly being 
broadened and cooperation is now being 
extended in every field of human en- 
deavor. It would be sad, indeed, if libraries 
were not expected to play a part in present 
world events. 

We solicit the cooperation of the entire 
membership and ask you to be patient 
until we can be more specific about our 
plans. However, it should be gratifying to 
members that SLA is doing some long 
range planning and is ready to help 
individuals take whatever immediate steps 
are indicated in this National Preparedness 
program. And while we all think of the 
program as one which allows libraries to 
help their country, it is equally true that 
it is ‘preparing’ each of us to help each 
other and to do a better job, now and in 
the future. 
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War and Preparedness and 
Special Libraries 


A Symposium 


When unusual conditions arise in our country how do Special Libraries re- 
spond to meet such emergencies? Under the stress of additional work a number 
of Special Librarians throughout the country have kindly contributed their 


ideas to this Symposium. 


William F. Jacob 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 

A period of ‘‘war and preparedness” 
gives all librarians the supreme opportu- 
nity to make their services worth while to 
our country, and every one of us will doubt- 
less find the necessary ways and means. 

To the layman, ‘‘war and preparedness”’ 
means guns, cannon, battleships, sub- 
marines, airplanes, tanks, bombs — in 
other words, the spectacular, terrifying, 
and destructive side of warfare. But present- 
day warfare and preparedness involves 
other important services — the service of 
supplies, both of a military and subsistence 
nature; transportation, for troop move- 
ments and supplies; armament production; 
electric power at strategic points; civil, 
military, and naval intelligence to out- 
guess a possible enemy's moves against us. 
And now the newest non-combat activity 
is that of propaganda, to undermine enemy 
morale and to bolster our own. 

All these are non-spectacular yet vitally 
essential means of supporting our armies 
and navies. In such ‘‘behind-the-scenes’’ 
activities we librarians can be of immense 
assistance to our military machine and 
defense production set-up, by keeping them 
posted on the latest technical and military 
developments. War and preparedness in- 
volve great concentration of mental effort 
to devise new means of combat, or to 
counteract unique means of a possible 
enemy's attack. Our best scientists and 
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military strategists will devote their time 
to such problems, and we librarians can 
furnish them with data, ideas, and other 
published facts that may help them evolve 
the methods that will make our beloved 
country impregnable to any foe casting 
eager eyes in our direction. 

Let us hope that the effective help we 
may be called upon to render in this time 
of stress will once and for all dispel the 
misconception that we librarians are merely 
glorified filing clerks, *‘bookworms,"’ or 
book-keepers. 

Special librarians! Are we prepared to serve? 


Florence Wagner 
The Wall Street Journal, New York City 


For the present, at least, government 
contracts seem to be the most important 
item in the defense program to interest the 
financial world, so perhaps it might be 
well to describe just how the financial 
librarian can measure up to this need. 

There are several sources for this in- 
formation. Each day the Wall Street Journal 
publishes a list of army and navy awards in 
its columns and on Monday issues a re- 
capitulation for the week, arranged alpha- 
betically by companies and listing address, 
commodity and amount. Its outstanding 
feature is its promptness and simplicity. 

There are several government agencies, 
which also provide information on con- 
tracts. The Division of Public Contracts of 
the Department of Labor issues a weekly 
list, whose outstanding information is the 
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date of delivery. Other features include 
number of contract, name of company, 
address, government agency, commodity 
and the amount. 

From the Office of Government Reports 
(Executive Office of President), there ap- 
pears a semi-monthly recapitulation of 
government contracts by states, which in- 
cludes WPA and United States Housing 
Authority contracts. It also summarizes 
the total for each state and the country as 
a whole from June 13th. 

In addition the National Defense Com- 
mission, the Army and the Navy de- 
partments mail releases, giving varying 
amounts of information regarding con- 
tracts, but no summaries. 

The financial world is also interested in 
effects of excess profits tax on earnings, 
readjustments resulting from conscription 
and government control of prices, but their 
importance is subordinate to contracts. 

Nellie Jane Rechenbach 
Municipal Reference Bureau, Cincinnati 

In a time of crisis, libraries have a pecul- 
iar function to perform — that of balance 
wheel, of preserver of the even keel at a 
time when the eddies of doubt, unbalance, 
and accelerated change swirl about every 
citadel of security. 

This position does not imply reaction or 
an unwillingness to face reality and to 
serve the present need. Quite the contrary, 
for it is, of course, implicit in the service 
code of every special library that all calls 
be met, whether they be the more rou- 
tine calls of our usual existence or the 
stepped-up, specialized, more urgent calls 
of the emergency. Because of the varied, 
constantly unexpected demands of the job, 
the special librarian has been trained to 
anticipate and meet the day-to-day contin- 
gencies. Wartime preparedness is just an- 
other, though greater, challenge to thelibra- 
rian. The details of service will vary from 
place to place, in response to specific needs. 
The willingness to serve remains constant. 

But in the press of the hour, the less de- 
manding but nonetheless vital needs of the 
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future must not be overlooked. No matter 
how hectic today may be, there will be, 
sometime, a calm tomorrow, when it wil] 
be possible and necessary to look back on 
and evaluate what is going on today. The 
librarian must see to it that materials, 
however fugitive, are available for this 
evaluation. The librarian must preserve in 
this period of flux whatever may be valu- 
able in years to come. 

And finally the library should set ap 
example of controlled thinking today, 
should aid in avoiding extremes of emo- 
tion, of precipitant action, of bias, should 
supply both data and encouragement for 
balanced, reasoned, effective action. 

The library must join forces with all 
other agencies working toward our Na- 
tion’s upbuilding and protection. It must 
do efficiently the task which today pre- 
sents, and at the same time be constantly 
prepared for any eventuality. 


Linda H. Morley 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York City 


From the point of view of special libra- 
rians, some of the significant factors in the 
present war situation are the many new 
laws and detailed regulations coming into 
force and the rapidly changing situations 
and objectives that are inevitable in a war 
economy. These will entail a mental re- 
orientation and a new evaluation of policies 
on the part of the information department 
or special library and the elimination of 
some activities previously found useful in 
order to make time for new needs, and an 
increase in the speed with which informa- 
tion is produced to meet requests. Most 
corporations and other organizations must 
make decisions and new plans or adjust- 
ments of old policies and operating methods 
within brief periods, in order to conform 
to new regulations and shifting situations. 
This means that information must be in a 
form more nearly ready to be applied than 
has often been the case heretofore. 

In the industrial relations field, for ex- 
ample, new company policies have had to 
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be worked out affecting employees called 
into military service. There was not time 
to wait for such facts to be gathered and 
published in the normal course; therefore, 
this library set up a new procedure to make 
pertinent information ready to use, by 
abstracting each announcement of military 
policy affecting employees as soon as re- 
leased by any company. This information is 
maintained in a loose-leaf binder and in 
standard form, showing the company name, 
number and kind of employees affected and 
a concise statement of the detailed provi- 
sions of the policies adopted. Since these 
facts are abstracted each day from whatever 
source they can be obtained, the latest 
information in condensed form is always 
available in one place. 

Because of the temporary or shifting pat- 
terns of life under war conditions, objectives 
in many fields of endeavor are in a state of 
flux. It seems desirable, therefore, that the 
special library organize material bearing 
on war conditions on a flexible basis, but 
in such a manner that the general plan of 
organization for informational material is 
not vitiated. It was decided that war mate- 
rial should be classified, not under war 
headings per se, but according to subjects in 
the general classification scheme used in the 
library for both shelf and file material, 
but to add to the classification symbol used 
for this material the letter ‘‘W"’ to indicate 
the war aspect. This material at present is 
all kept together so that it is easy to dis- 
cover what information we have. Eventu- 
ally, however, without additional work 
this material can be distributed within the 
general collection, without the necessity 
of changing records. Moreover, before it is 
so distributed it can be readily examined, 
and material no longer important can be 
disposed of. A similar plan has been used 
in the catalog. Standard headings have 
been assigned to all material bearing on the 
War situation, to which a subhead, ‘‘War 
Conditions,"’ has been added. At present, 
to facilitate use, these cards are all kept 
together, but eventually they will be 
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distributed according to their primary 
headings without additional work other 
than refiling. 

Jeanne McHugh 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York City 

Today the preparedness program has 
assumed an important place in the Amer- 
ican mind. It is affecting not only the 
thought processes of millions of individ- 
uals, but in many cases it is bringing about 
new thought habits and an entirely differ- 
ent approach to arising circumstances. 
Probably one of the least affected groups 
in this new program is the special library, 
because preparedness is the very reason for 
the beginning and continued existence of 
special libraries. The swirl of requests for 
widely varied information, which the spe- 
cial librarian receives, has made her one 
of the most adaptable and alert persons 
imaginable. In other words, I would ven- 
ture to say that the special library field is 
one of constant awareness to change and 
newly arising situations. It is a prepared- 
ness of anticipation to coming needs, as 
well as the ability to cope with a situation 
already developed. 

In a library devoted primarily to the 
subject of iron and steel, it is still too soon 
to judge just what changed activities will 
be indicated. The steel industry is a pro- 
gressive one and because equipment and 
manufacturing processes are constantly 
being modernized, it is always in a state of 
change. Whether participating in a pre- 
paredness program, or taking part in the 
normal business of more peaceful times, the 
industry has maintained its interest in new 
developments. 

The point which I wish to emphasize is 
that preparedness measures will less affect 
those industries and professions which, by 
the nature of their activities, have learned 
to meet constant changes with alertness 
to the trends of the day. Almost everyone 
will agree that the present program has 
far-reaching implications. However, al- 
though I believe that it will require of the 
special librarian an increased sensitivity 
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to her subject, I also believe that long ago 
she has conditioned herself to meet the 
new demands. 


Walter Hausdorfer 


School of Business Library, Columbia University, 
New York City 


Special libraries are strategically placed 
to be of the greatest assistance in the 
realization of defense plans. By their very 
nature they are functionally organized for 
‘‘emergency,”’ to handle new problems and 
to supply factual information of every sort. 
Speed, so necessary at present, has also 
characterized the service of these libraries. 
With the mobilization of every force 
toward a given end special libraries have 
long been familiar, for they have met the 
varied demands of science and business 
successfully for many years. They are efh- 
cient because they have had to learn how 
to be efficient. Other libraries, having cul- 
tural and social aims, on the other hand, 
may help to soften the stark regimentation 
during military preparations, and to sup- 
ply vocational material. 

But the nation must succeed even more 
fully than in the last war to mobilize every 
force, for the technique of war has vastly 
improved. For that reason, too, special 
libraries are important, for they are repre- 
sented in every organization that would be 
involved: in the construction of tools and 
machines, in chemistry, in finance, in gov- 
ernment, in medicine, in management and 
personnel. The present European war, 
moreover, has been characterized by tech- 
nical surprises, new inventions which are 
the products of research. As all research is 
based on an accumulation of knowledge, it 
must begin in libraries which are organized 
to serve the researcher best, namely in those 
that are specialized in factual information. 

Any specific action of the Special Li- 
braries Association, of course, will have to 
be based on plans of the government. As 
they are formulating, they can be studied 
to see how libraries can assist. Although 
there is at present a joint committee of the 
several library associations to cooperate 
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with the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, our Associa. 
tion could, nevertheless, set up a special 
committee to study the library needs of 
vital industries and how far, in view of ex. 
perience in the war of 1917-18, those needs 
are met by present resources. 

As facilities for production are being 
adapted, and additional factories are being 
built for the new order of things, so change 
of emphasis in existing libraries, and the 
establishment of new ones should also be 
considered. One obvious task of libraries 
now functioning is to build up files of de. 
pendable data on national defense, so that 
service to one’s own organization in it 
contributions to the government program 
may be intelligent and effective. As in- 
dividuals we need to study the defense 
measures that are being undertaken, so that 
we can relate to the whole plan not merely 
our own special library, but the larger 
organization which we serve. 

Marian C. Manley 
Business Branch Library, Newark 

War and preparedness narrow the range, 
change the focus, heighten the tempo of 
questions asked of a business branch. These 
inquiries, however, do not vary essentially 
from peace time questions. But they are 
geared to death, not life. The stress is still 
on production, but production for destruc- 
tion instead of production for consump- 
tion. 

It costs $50,000 to kill a man, the mili- 
tary experts tell us. To meet this in terms 
of defense means turning our peace time 
way of life upside down. The housewife 
ceases to be the goal of super sales drives 
and the government takes her place. Metals 
from scrap iron to iridium move into the 
spotlight and luxury commodities from 
terrapin to cosmetics taper off. 

But in answering questions on price of 
metals, on their export and import, we 
use the same sources that we used in peace 
time. And in analyzing how much oil and 
fat we consume as a nation, we consult 
the same statistical sources. 
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We make new applications of these 
sources. We feature new facets of the in- 
formation they contain. But we do not 
change our tools essentially. 

For example, let us take exports and 
imports. We no longer try to balance our 
trade, for we must now destroy the market 
we once tried to sell. 

A changed tempo may show in the re- 
quests. Time seems to press more in meet- 
ing a specific problem of defense than in 
attacking the less tangible problem of stim- 
ulating industrial progress. But to public 
libraries and their special departments all 
times are times of preparedness or that, at 
least, is the standard sought. To provide 
the information needed for all demands 
rapidly and in easily accessible form is the 
continual effort. To foresee possible needs 
and to devise effective methods of meeting 
them is our constant preoccupation. 

V. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
General Foods Corporation, 
Central Laboratories, Hoboken 

Many industrial libraries in the United 
States as yet have not been affected in any 
way by the present world crisis. However, 
it is reasonable to assume that in the near 
future all special libraries will be vitally 
concerned. The national emergency defense 
program has already stimulated certain 
phases of industrial research to an unprece- 
dented degree. War, if and when it comes, 
will have an even more far reaching effect. 
Industrial libraries will be confronted with 
new and in many cases totally unexpected 
demands. In some instances the facilities 
of such libraries will be entirely inadequate 
to meet these new requirements. It is of 
patamount importance that library staffs 
should be well prepared in advance for any 
emergency which may arise. 

With this end in view the following 
four point program is suggested: 

1. Regional bibliographical centers 
should be organized in conjunction with 
the learned societies and the larger univer- 
sity and research libraries where a staff of 
scientists and technologists with a special 
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aptitude for bibliographical research would 
be available for searches of information 
requested by industrial firms. 

2. Immediate compilation of precise in- 
formation on the location of research mate- 
rials in various libraries with special 
reference to the more obscure foreign 
periodicals. The resulting guides should be 
made available without delay in the Li- 
brary of Congress and in other important 
libraries throughout the country. 

3. Close cooperation and frequent ex- 
change of views among librarians of the 
same type of libraries within the estab- 
lished groups of the SLA is very desirable. 
Librarians interested in literature on any 
specific subject, such as aeronautics, muni- 
tions, food supplies, or any other field 
vital to national defense, should hold in- 
formal meetings at which pressing prob- 
lems could be discussed in a spirit of helpful 
cooperation. 

4. Inasmuch as no one library caa furnish 
all the requirements of an industrial re- 
search organization, rules governing inter- 
library loans should be relaxed. Libraries 
should be prepared to lend recent unbound 
issues of periodicals. 

Virginia Meredith 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York City 

“Industry ss Defense.”’ 

The problems of industry are the con- 
cern of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. These problems include industrial 
production, strategic materials, labor con- 
trol, price control, regulations under 
government contracts, industrial research, 
industrial health, industry and wealth, 
taxation, government financing, conscrip- 
tion of men, training of skilled workers, 
policies relating to rehiring and payment 
of employees in military service, trans- 
portation and cooperation with agriculture. 

The NAM is carrying out its declared 
four point defense program: 


1. Through its affiliated National Industrial Council, 
it is taking the most comprehensive inventory of 
industry ever attempted, of the amount and location 
of labor supply, and of usable machinery and tools 
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and their adaptability to defense production. This 

inventory is reaching into not only large industrial 

plants but moderate sized and small companies as 
well. 

2. It has prepared a thorough analysis of economic 
aspects of war operation: war financing, war price 
control, and war labor control — in the light of 
English, French and German experience. 

3. It is sponsoring a survey of industrial research 
possibilities, with the view of stimulating a greater 
corporate expenditure for the development of 
inventive genius directed toward improving the 
efficiency of the country's defense. 

4. Itis making an intensified study of industrial health, 
in order to advise industry in attaining the maxi- 
mum efficiency of personnel engaged in defense 
work. 

The ‘‘present emergency”’ has also stim- 
ulated authors to write of the glories of 
America, its opportunities for free enter- 
prise, its high living standards, its liber- 
ties, and its Democracy. These too are 
subjects vital to the NAM. Admittedly, 
the subject interest of the NAM is the 


subject interest of its library. 


Anonymous 
Industrial Library 

Just after receiving your request for my 
opinion on ‘‘War and Preparedness’’ I saw 
quoted a review from Time, Inc., of the 
book While England Slept, by J. F. Kennedy, 
which said in part ‘“—a terrifying rec- 
ord of wishful thinking for peace when 
peace was impossible, of shilly-shallying 
about rearmament when war was in- 
evitable.”’ 

Why kid ourselves that what happened 
to them cannot happen to us? Bombs and 
airplanes are the only arguments which 
have any weight with the power-mad 
dictators of Europe. Therefore, in order to 
avoid finding ourselves in the position in 
which England now stands, let us have 
quantities of bombs and the most modern 
airplanes on our flying field — in fact and 
in metal — not in government estimates of 
production six years hence. 

And it is an unfortunate fact that we 
have to have personnel to operate our 
modern engines of war, so let us train them 
before we need them, so that if the neces- 
sity arises we ate prepared to meet it 
with the minimum expenditure of men’s 
lives. 
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Thomas S. Dabagh 
Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles 


It seems obvious that it would be up. 
wise to overlook the importance of pre- 
paredness for the mobilization of knowl. 
edge in time of threatened war. Prepared- 
ness for the mobilization of man power, 
material, and industry come foremost, as 
factors most effective in meeting physica] 
dangers of war, but failure to prepare to 
mass the written record of experience and 
thought, and to utilize research equipment, 
on the myriad subjects that bear on na- 
tional action in time of war, may prove 
costly or even disastrous in the long run, 

The steps which seem most appropriate 
to adequate preparedness for the mobiliza- 
tion of knowledge are: 


1. The designation of a central agency to be respon- 
sible for effective preparedness in this field. 

2. The gathering of data on the library and research 
resources of the country, and on the trained per- 
sonnel connected with each institution. 

. The classification of this data to facilitate ready 
reference and direct communication in case of 
need. 

4. The establishment of a uniform, efficient procedure 
for the requesting and transmission of information, 
and a determination of the basis upon which 
information is to be furnished to governmental or 
business agencies, and 

5. The proper development of awareness, among those 
who could benefit by such information, of its 
availability so that when needed use will be made 
of the services offered. 


Ww 


Meanwhile, each library and research 
agency can not only carry on, but can em- 
phasize those phases of its development or 
work which its head realizes will be of 
most value in case of crisis. Collections may 
be expanded along suitable lines, basic 
equipment improved, personnel given in- 
service training in appropriate subjects, 
and in other ways staff and equipment 
prepared for quick, efficient response to 
calls for aid. 

The American library world, especially 
the special libraries world, is presented 
with an opportunity to demonstrate its 
importance, as well as to serve its country. 
Anyone who knows the type of people who 
are in the profession of librarianship, 
knows that the opportunity will be grasped 
fully. 
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American Preparedness and 
National Defense 


By FRANCES E. CURTISS 
Research Librarian, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit 


UCH of the literature on National 
Defense for the United States has 
become obsolete through time and 

the fortunes of war, the methods of prose- 
cuting its strategy, and the contraction of 
time and space caused by modern equip- 
ment. Many books are purely theoretical, 
some definitely for propaganda and paci- 
fism, and others wishful thinking, so it 
has been difficult to choose those which are 
practical and allied to present conditions. 

Major George Fielding Eliot, formerly 
with the Military Intelligence Reserve, 
United States Army, an outstanding mili- 
tary critic and analyst of the United States, 
furnishes two books, indispensable in a list 
of this type. In The Ramparts We Watch is a 
convincing presentation of the problems of 
national defense, our military and naval 
policy, and the component elements of 
military and political strategy, and it gives 
the layman the military principles upon 
which his security stands. Charts and 
mans add to the value of the book. Bombs 
Bursting in Air, a handbook of 173 pages, 
discusses American air power in the light of 
the developments in the present war, the 
essential difference from the European con- 
dition, the danger of attack from the air, 
and the problems confronting the United 
States. 

George Theron Davis, Research Associ- 
ate, Institute of International Studies, Yale 
University, in A Navy Second to None, traces 
the development of modern American 
naval policy, with an outline of the 
United States Naval Policy, followed by 
Statistics of officers and enlisted men in the 
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Navy and Marine Corps, naval appropria- 
tions, vessels of all classes in the United 
States Navy by name and classification, in 
actual service and under construction. The 
book is well documented and warns against 
depending upon the theory of isolation. 

It is well to know about the governmen- 
tal services organized for our protection. 
The 7th edition of the Marine's Handbook by 
L. A. Brown, has recently been issued by 
the United States Naval Institute, giving 
organization, duties and history of the 
soldiers of the sea. 

Livingston Hartley, in Our Maginot Line, 
presents the salient requirements for the 
safety of the Americas, revealing how the 
Reich may gain access to the Atlantic, 
where it will be a serious threat to the 
Western Hemisphere. Its military strategy 
is criticized by specialists but its value lies 
in the appeal to those Americans who still 
regard with traditional complacence, the 
advance of the totalitarian countries, and 
their menace to the Americas. More is at 
stake than peace or war. National inde- 
pendence is contingent upon our ability to 
preserve our form of democracy and all 
America has stood for, which will cer- 
tainly fall if this hemisphere is invaded. 

Blitzkrieg, by S. L. A. Marshall of The De- 
troit News staff, is the first critical analysis 
of modern war. All the phenomena of 
blitzkrieg, its tactics, strategy, history, 
economics and politics, are, in a sense put 
into a test tube for examination and report. 
From this study, which covers the progress 
of warfare from 1914 to October 1940, the 
author reaches certain irreducible conclu- 
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sions as to the position of the United 
States in a new war. His pre-determinants 
are, that the economics of blitzkrieg are 
such that Hitler can’t stop, even if he con- 
quers all of Europe, and its politics are such 
that he would have no desire to stop as 
long as there were lands beckoning him to 
further conquest. The relationship of Japan 
and the Axis under the new military alli- 
ance, is also considered, and appraised ac- 
cording to its bearing on American defense. 
There are eleven maps with the text. 

No more can war be solely a military 
project. All resources, economic, indus- 
trial, civilian, must be marshalled for a 
total defense program. Harold J. Tobin and 
Percy W. Bidwell in Mobilizing Civilian 
America, have outlined the history of indus- 
trial] and civilian mobilization from 1917 to 
1939, and presented the plans for financing 
essential industries in the future, defining 
the part labor must play. The appendix in- 
clude plans for the control of raw materials, 
essential industries, and anticipatory meas- 
ures, to which is added a bibliography. A 
chart shows the plans made by the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board in 1939 for the 
coordination of national defense. 

John F. Kennedy, son of the American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, has 
brought out a pertinent book, Why England 
Slept, born of his experiences in England. 
Here he gives a sobering diagnosis of pre- 
war England, and reveals that the lagging 
of England was due to pacifism, luxury 
loving and ignoring the truth that eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. The warn- 
ing may be too late for England, but for 
America there is still a period of grace. 

Those who are confident that the United 
States will best serve the world and Amer- 
ica by following the isolationist theory, 
should read Raymond L. Buell’s Isolated 
America. Here he presents the problems 
which economists have found baffling, and 
reveals that our so-called security is not 
secure, and it is time to prepare. 

As an antidote for isolationists, Wil- 
liam Allen White has edited short articles 
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by fourteen Americans, under the title, Dy. 
fense for America. It is a handbook, pleading 
for aid for the allies, a survey of the situa. 
tion in the United States, and a revelation 
of the fallacy of Isolationism. 


| ower to the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Stuart Chase and Marian 
Tyler collaborated in The New Western 
Front, a brief exposition of the reasons for 
confining American defense to this hemi- 
sphere. Subsequent events have proved 
many of their conclusions false, but it is an 
answer to war hysteria, and to Lewis 
Mumford’s Men Must Act. Bewildering as 
the various ‘‘isms’’ are, and the necessity 
for counteracting their growth and influ- 
ence, Mr. Mumford warns of the perils 
which must be met and defeated if we are to 
continue a free people. 

Diplomacy is also an integral part of Na- 
tional Defense. In The Diplomatic History of 
the American People, Prof. Thomas A. Bailey 
of Leland Stanford University, discusses 
the facts and principles of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States in a lively chronicle 
of diplomatic events, accompanied by ex- 
cerpts from contemporary material and 
illustrated by cartoons. Authoritative in 
content and superior in literary style, the 
book is a valuable addition to the study of 
today’s problems in the light of yester- 
day’s events. 

Compulsory military training having be- 
come a part of our national life, it is well to 
know the fundaments of military strategy 
and routine. For this, is recommended a 
handbook, Military Basic Course, by Frank 
X. Cruikshank. It is a textbook used by the 
ROTC, the National Guard and military 
schools. 

Total Defense, by Clark Foreman and 
Joan Rauschenbush, is in two parts. The 
first addressed to Hitler, reveals the weak- 
ness of American defense, and the plans 
which Germany already has for conquering 
the western world. Part two is addressed to 
the President of the United States suggest- 
ing a program for economic defense. 
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Mobilization Day having become a fact 
on October 16, a book much discussed, has 
been superseded by orders issued by Con- 

ess and the War Department. It is M- 
Day; If War Comes; What Your Government 
Plans for You, by Donald E. Keyhoe. 

Looking forward to the end of the war, 
and the building of a better world and 
America’s part in it, is the gist of a recent 
book, America and a New World Order, by 
Graeme K. Howard. As Vice-Chairman of 
the Foreign Trade Council and Vice-Pres- 
ident in charge of overseas operation of the 
General Motors Corporation, Mr. Graeme 
has written an interesting book from an 
economic outlook. A suggestive course for 
future America in foreign affairs is outlined 
with annotations. 


— books are being printed, they 
often become out-dated, so periodi- 
cal literature is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. In the 1940 October Atlantic 
Monthly, F. V. Drake furnishes a timely 
article, ‘Hitting Power: Does Our Force Lack 
It? In this he calls attention to the relation 
of our indispensable air force as related to 
national defense, the essential requisite of 
this arm of the service being its ability to 
aim the bombs accurately, and to have the 
facilities for training of expert pilots. 
Foreign Affairs (American) for October 
1940 offers several worth-while articles. 


Hemisphere Solidarity by Alvin H. Hansen, 
considers important economic situations 
and shows how the countries are dependent 
upon one another, especially if Hitler con- 
tinues to dominate Europe. Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military correspondent of The 
New York Times, contributes The New 
American Army, which is an elaboration of 
the new military policy of the United 
States, with statisticsregarding thestrength 
of the army, equipment, cost, man power, 
anti-aircraft, arms artillery, ammunition, 
armored vehicles, engineer equipment, 
chemical warfare and aviation, the esti- 
mated cost of plants for making war 
equipment, the necessity for training and 
the time now being wasted through lack of 
vision and understanding of the situation 
by the people. United effort only will bring 
success. Showing the importance of Alaska 
as a defense base, Wm. M. Franklin pre- 
sents Alaska, Outpost of American Defense. 
Six thousand six hundred and sixty miles 
from Japan, 3,000 miles from a Soviet base, 
with Bering Strait only 56 miles across, the 
gathering clouds of the Orient make Alaska 
strategically important. 

In the October Survey Graphic is a short 
article by Jay Allen, Refugees and National 
Defense, in which he emphasizes the great 
value and increasing importance of using 
the large number of refugees to bulwark 
our defense program. 


be 


Philadelphia's War Documentation Service 


By RUDOLF HIRSCH 
Bibliographical Planning Committee, Philadelphia 


PROGRAM for war documentation 
A was originated by the Bibliograph- 
ical Planning Committee of Phil- 
adelphia during September, 1939, shortly 
after the declaration of war. Under a grant 
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by the University of Pennsylvania, the War 
Documentation Service was set up as a 
joint enterprise of the University, the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee and 
the Union Library Catalogue. Dr. Richard 
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Heindel of the History Department of the 
University was appointed its director. 

The project was an experiment to test 
libraries’ interest in closer cooperation. 
War materials, naturally important to 
many libraries, served well as a subject. 
The War Documentation Service offered 
help on specialization, the joint collecting 
of war information, soliciting of source 
materials, uniform organization of files 
and publication of bibliographies. 

From the start, several libraries agreed 
to collect material on special aspects of the 
war. How far this part of the program is 
successful only time will tell. However, it 
is already clear that propaganda and other 
material collected in quantity by Dr. 
Heindel and deposited at the University 
Library is the nucleus of a valuable collec- 
tion of ephemeral publications. 

Little use was made of the central card 
index which showed what has been pub- 
lished on all phases of the war and where 
specific material can be found. This was 
due to the fact that demand for reading 
matter on the war has as yet not been felt 
in most libraries. This experience in Phila- 
delphia has been corroborated by reports 
from libraries in other cities. It was de- 
cided to present guides to important cur- 
rent information through publications. 

The War Documentation Service has to 
date published five mimeographed bulle- 
tins: 

1. Tentative List of Subject-Subdivisions for Current Euro- 

pean War Material. 13 p. 

2. Notes of War Documentation and Research Activities. 

6 p. Out of print. 


3. Selective List of Periodicals and News Letters, with 
Other Notes on Documentation and Films. 8 p. Out of 


print. 
4. War Check List. A Working Guide to the Background and 
Early Months of the War. . . . Part I. The Back- 


ground. 47 p. Part II. Five Months of War. 78 p. 
5. More Notes on War Documentation and Research Activ- 
sties. 8 p. Out of print. 


All these publications proved timely and 
valuable, if we are to judge from published 
reviews, from letters received and from 
sales to libraries throughout the country. 
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Bulletin 1 was primarily compiled for 
the use of librarians, as a basic list for the 
subject arrangement of war information. 
The first edition of this Bulletin was sold 
out in a short time and has since been re. 
printed (cf. also Sprciar Lisrarixs 31: 336, 
September, 1940). 

Bulletins 2, 3 and 5 are of informal 
character. They list and describe current 
reports, news letters, and research projects 
covering the war. To our knowledge these 
Bulletins are the only attempts of this 
kind undertaken in the United States, so 
far, on the w2r. 

The most comprehensive is Bulletin 4. 
Part I contains over 900 items illustra- 
tive of the conditions and events leading 
to the war. It is arranged by countries with 
subdivisions for such subjects as politics, 
government, economic and legal aspects, 
international relations, armed forces and 
air forces. Part II lists over 1,800 items, 
first, general material arranged by subject; 
second, specific materials under countries. 
A simple subject index at the beginning 
facilitates its use. 

Some interesting trends and differences 
between the literature of this and the 
World War can already be noted. Pacifist 
writings and propaganda seem more vo- 
luminous than for a comparable period of 
the World War. American contributions 
bulk large, for our scholars and research 
organizations are better prepared to ana- 
lyze international affairs than in 1914. 

Although the experimental period of the 
War Documentation Service, as covered 
by the grant, ended months ago, the te- 
sults achieved were sufficient to encourage 
Dr. Heindel to continue collecting mate- 
rials and information. 

Dr. Heindel is on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for one year, having 
been appointed by Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish as one of the five new Fellows at the 
Library of Congress. He may be addressed 
there, while information on publications 
can be secured from the Bibliographical 
Planning Committee of Philadelphia. 
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Chapter News 





Connecticut Chapter 


At Willimantic on October 24th, the Connecticut 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association joined 
the Connecticut Library Association for a special 
session. At this time Mrs. Grace Bevan, Librarian of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, repre- 
sented the Connecticut Chapter on the program and 
spoke on “The Value of Special Libraries to Public 


Libraries."’ 





Personal 





A Well-rounded Library Career 


After twenty years of devoted service to the library 
profession, Mrs. Grace Bevan, Librarian of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, plans to 
resign this Fall. 

Mrs. Bevan started her library work at the Hartford 
Public Library in 1897, when she organized the Refer- 
ence Room. She has served as President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Connecticut Library Associ- 
ation. 

When the Connecticut Chapter of SLA was organ- 
ized, she became the first Vice-President and served 
for five years from 1933-1938. She is a Charter Member 
of the Connecticut Chapter. Later she became Editor 
of the Connecticut Chapter Bulletin. Mrs. Bevan has 
always been an enthusiastic member of the Insurance 
Group and served as Chairman of the Group from 
1934-1935 and as Editor of the Insurance Book Re- 
views from 1934-1936. 

Mrs. Bevan will remain in Hartford and plans to 
help with the Convention next year. A host of friends 
in SLA extend best wishes for a full and happy life. 





Publications 





War Checks and Rechecks 


At the Indianapolis Special Libraries Convention 
one session of the Newspaper group was devoted to a 
symposium devoted to ‘‘War and the Newspaper 
Library."’ Several timely aids valuable to all Special 
Libraries were included among the papers presented. 
Unfortunately due to lack of space these could only 
be mentioned in the Proceedings, so we wish again to 
call them to our readers’ attention. 

1. A Master List of European War Subject Headings 
gave the results of a recent survey of practices in the 
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use of subject headings in fifteen newspaper libraries 
in New York City. It was compiled by S. Richard 
Giovine of PM Library. This tentative list included 
280 headings and will be revised later. 

2. Photographs — List of War Headings Prepared for 
England. This special list was prepared to take care 
of the greatly increased demand for pictures from the 
scenes of the European conflict by Maurice Symonds, 
of The Daily News Library. 

3. Books on the Second World War was ably covered 
by Frances E. Curtiss of The George B. Catlin Memo- 
rial Library, The Detroit News. A splendid list of 
background material for general readers. 

4. Bibliography of World War I and II and Related 
Subjects. Sources in Time Inc. Editorial Library. This 
was presented by Alma Jacobus, Librarian of Time 
“Inc. A most useful check list for any library. The 
second section in a revised form is printed in full in 
this issue of Special Libraries. 


_Industrial Preparedness 


The American Library Association has issued as a 
supplement to the August Book List a list entitled, 
Industrial Training for National Defense, compiled by 
SLA member Charles M. Mohrhardt, Chief Technol- 
ogy Department, Detroit Public Library, in coopera- 
tion with H. C. Bauer, Technical Librarian, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; P. Howard, Head, Industry and 
Science Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
E. H. McClelland Technology Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh; M. C. Scoggin, In Charge of 
Work with Vocational High Schools, New York City; 
G. O. Ward, Technical Librarian, Cleveland Public 
Library. It is most interesting to note that practically 
all of these technical experts are SLA members. 

This list includes annotations or books on subjects 
mentioned in the recent report of the Commissioner 
of Education on ‘“Training for National Defense."’ This 
publication is of great value just now to educators 
and librarians. 


Coordinator Plus 


Less than ten years ago a unique research organiza- 
tion came into existence with the avowed purpose to 
aid business men by keeping them informed in a sim- 
ple, direct way of the laws and their relation to every- 
day business affairs. This idea expanded into a service 
on legislation and business with bi-weekly, objective 
reports tuned to the problems of business and indus- 
try. 

At the head of this group of realistic researchers for 
business, called the Research Institute of America, 
Inc., is a young lawyer, Leo M. Cherne. The reading 
public know him as the author of several books, among 
them Adjusting Your Business to War and his latest one, 
M-Day Plan. For a spirited account of his upsweep to 
prominence read the Profile on him in the New Yorker 
for October fifth. 
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Last year this group launched a new coordinating 
service to guide these same business men in the prob- 
lems which would arise from the mobilizing of men 
and industry for defense purposes. It is called War 
Coordinator and gives practical recommendations in- 
cluding changes, precautions and dangers for each 
type of business. As the country proceeds to arm, and 
a mew economy emerges these reports become almost 
a handbook for business operation. 


This War 


A most interesting bibliography, World War II, 
has been prepared by Marjorie Elise Bang of the 
History, Travel and Biography Department of Enoch 
Pratt Free Library at Baltimore. It is a captivating, 
running book review of the outstanding books sub- 
divided into general and individual countries. After 
you have read about foreign streams of thought which 
have whirled toward the present crisis you will read 
eagerly the last section on the United States and the 
War. 


Duplicate Exchange 


Miss Mariana Thurber of the Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 502 Third Street, Wausau, 
Wis., has become the chairman of the Duplicate Ex- 
change Committee. Please send her lists of free mate- 
rial available to be included on the Duplicate Exchange 
Lists which are issued several times each year. These 
lists are sent free upon request to Institutional Mem- 
bers and are available to other members of the Associ- 
ation at one dollar a year. 


Classified List of Photographs 


The October number of Current Geographical Publica- 
tions, issued by the American Geographical Society of 
New York, initiates a service of interest to geograph- 
ers, teachers, writers, and workers in many fields. 
Each number will have as a special supplement a 
classified list of photographs contained in publications 
received in the American Geographical Society's 
Library and indexed in its Photograph Catalogue. The 
Supplement is sent to all subscribers to Current Geo- 
graphical Publications and can also be obtained separ- 
ately at a subscription rate of one dollar a year. 


Railroad Quiz 


Do you know your railroads? Then test yourself on 
this: How many cross-ties do the railroads install in 
a year? 

If youare not up-to-date on this industry all you need 
to do is to consult the timely new booklet, Quéz on 
Railroads and Railroading, recently published by the 
Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

Here are all the pertinent answers on the railroad 
industry, its organization, investments, capitaliza- 
tion, operations and accomplishments. 
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Trade Associations Tie in with National 
Defense 


The constructive part played by trade associations 
in the national defense program is aptly told in the 
September issue of the Trade Association Letter published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Washington, D. C. 

Recently the associations in the construction indus. 
try were called in conference with the government op 
the problems in the erection and equipment of cap. 
tonments. We quote, “It has been estimated thar 
1,300 board feet of lumber, 40 pounds of nails, 75 
pounds of galvanized material, per man, may be 
required. Multiply these estimates by 500,000 or a 
million and you have some idea of the amount of 
few items which may be required.” 

Among the numerous aids given by trade associa- 
tions the following were noted: 


Lists of firms by types of products 

Product specifications to meet military needs 

Production and delivery schedules 

Prevention of price change 

Availability of professionally trained people 

Lists of companies not working at capacity 

Lists of idle plants 

Development of technical research, processes and 

practices 
Ways of minimizing industrial espionage 
Information re housing and industrial areas. 
Here is an opportunity for Special Libraries to assist 

trade associations in every way possible to meet ther 
new developments. 


Research Bibliography 


At this time when research is playing such a vita 
part in our national preparedness program in industry 
a most interesting study entitled Administration of Re 
search, a Selective Bibliography, compiled and annotated 
by the U. S. Forest Service Library, Washington, 
D. C., has just come to hand. 

Although this study was made in 1938, still the 
sections devoted to General Research, Organization 
and Management, Methodology and Publication, Sc- 
entific Attitude and Returns — Financial and Eco 
nomic — are valuable to all research workers. The 
references were taken from a wide range of sources in 
the industrial fields of pure and applied research. 
The last section is devoted to the special field of Forest 
Research. This is a worthy contribution to funds 
mental background material. 


Significant Scholarly Books and Studies 
Launched 


In order to obtain widespread attention for the 
findings of scholars and experts, the American Council 
on Public Affairs of Washington, D. C., is now cot 

(Continned om page 379) 
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World War II* 


Bibliography compiled by 


TIME INC. LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY 


I. BACKGROUND 
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Royal Institute of International Affairs. Fortnightly. 

DE WILDE, J. C. Handbook of the War. Houghton, 
1939. 
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WE BUILD SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
FOR LIBRARIES 


Books in Stock Cataloged under 
750 Different Subjects 


CATALOGS AND LISTS ISSUED 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE CO. 
Established 1832 Rutland, Vermont 


en de i” et” titel” 


OctosBer, 1940 





Banking and 


Financial Subject 
Headings 


for 


Bank Libraries 
and 


Financial 
Information Files 


JULY 1940 


A basic list of headings which 
are likely to be needed in the 
average-sized financial library. 


Besides Banking and Finance, it 
includes: Business, Industry, For- 
eign Trade, Foreign Exchange, 
and other related subjects. 


An indispensable tool, not only 
for librarians and catalogers, but 
for anyone confronted with the 
problem of organizing files of 
economic data. 


Compiled by a Committee of 
the Financial Group of Special 
Libraries Association. 


108 pp. Price $4.00 plus postage 
(Special price to $.L.A. Members $3.00) 
Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street New York 
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Rademachkorsa 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, prac- 
tical. 











Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


| 

Prompt service is a specialty. | 
| 

| 

Wituram H. Rapemagxsrs, President 


380 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


THE Magazine 
Subscriptions 
R ul M F 0 Kh D Taz F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
p RK h bs og magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for | 
CONCORD quotation. | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1939-40 edition 
kg is now ready. Free on request. 
| Also, odd numbers of magazines, 
WHERE volumes or complete sets supplied | 
PRINTING IS STILL A from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 
# aft F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
| Boston, Massachusetts 
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UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., Inc. 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
IMPORT - EXPORT - EXCHANGE 


(Secretary: BONAR SOUCHAY, Member of S.L.A.) 
New Discount Policy 
ON NEW (CURRENT) AMERICAN BOOKS 


TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES: 


(a) 25% discount on all NON-scientific BOOKS, 
also POSTAGE FREE. 


(b) 20% discount on all SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
also POSTAGE FREE. 
TERMS: ‘10 days’ after delivery. Everywhere postage FREE. 

















(ESSENTIAL for filling orders on these discounts is STATING NAME OF 
PUBLISHER, year of publication.) 


FOR SALE: 


(1) American Chemical Society, Journal: complete set 

(2) American Chemical Journal (Remsen’s): complete set 
(3) Astrophysical Journal: complete set 

(4) Chemical News (England): complete set 

(5) Chemical Abstracts: compl. set with all 3 Decennial Ind. 
(6) Chemisches Centralblatt: almost compl. set 
(7) Journal of Biological Chemistry: complete set 


WANTED: 


(a) American qaenente Review: ‘“‘Handbook" (suppl.) to Vol. 1 (1911) 
we pay $3. 
(b) American Inst. of Chemical Engineers, Trans.: Vol. | (1908), we 


pay $15. 
(c) Am. Electrochemical Soc., Trans.: Vol. 62, we pay $10. 
(d) Journal of the Oil and Fat Industry: 1927-1931, or any 
(e) Oil and Fat Industry: 1927-1931, or any 
(f) Oil and Soap: 1924-1939, or any 
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Accuracy + Speed + Quality 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION » LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3447 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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LIBRARY BINDERS 


WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, Inc. 


245 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED LATEST PERFECT MINIMUM 
e e e 
IN 1902 EQUIPMENT WOREMANSHIP OF TIME AND COST 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
































Periodical Sets 





of Political Science, Proceedings 
= yA Rice ls 
-18 cking vol. 1, no. 
" 3 ogg $75.00 


World. (N. Y.) 
Tole. 7-89 (1894-1939) lacking vol. 16, 
no. 6 and a number of indexes. A few 


vols. are bd. 83 vols. $200.00 
Tires in trade paper of the Tire Industry. 
Y 


a Ne) 
Vols. 2-17 (1920-36) Lacking vol. 2, no. 
2; vol. 3, no. 8 and all indexes if pub. $35.00 
Town Planning Review. (Liverpool) 
Vols. 1-12 (1910-28) lacking vol. 10, nos. 
1, 3, index of vol. 1 and title-pages of 
vols. 3 and 4. $45.00 
Trade-Mark Reporter. (United States Trade- 
Mark Association, N. Y.) 
Vols. 16-26 (1926-36) bd. $50.00 
Traffic World. (Chicago) 
Vols. 9-64 (1912-39) part bd. Lacks vol. 
20, nos. 2 and 5 and many indexes. $175.00 
World. (London) 
Vols. 10-48 (1901-20) bd. in 24 vols. lack- 
ing indexes, if pub. J 
he earlier titles: Railway World; 
Tramway and Railway World. 
U. S. Air Services. (Wash., D. C.) 
Vols. 6-24 (1921-39) lacking indexes if 
pub. $60.00 
United States. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 
Nos. 1-407 (1910-37) lacking nos. 26 and 
178. $85.00 
United States. Bureau of Mines. Technical 


Papers 
Nos. 1-579 (1911-37) $75.00 
= States. Geological Survey. Annual 


Vols. 2-22 (1880-1901) lacking vol. 16, 
pt. 1 and vol. 21, pt. 7. Bd. in 63 vols., 
many out of print. $110.00 
United States. Geological Survey. Bulletin 
Nos. 1-828 (1883-1931) $200.00 
United States. Geological Survey. Water- 
Supply P 
Nos. 1-842 (1896-1938) lacking no. 490d. 
$150.00 
United States Investor. (Boston and N. Y.) 
Vols. 12-41, no. 26 (1901-June 1930). 
Lacks 1915, Jan.-June 1916, ist leaf 
of index of vol. 16 and index of pt. 2 
in vol. 32. In all, 29 vols. bd. in 56, black 
cloth. $100.00 





University Journal of Business. (Chicago) 
Vols. 1-5, no. 1 (1922-27) All pub. Con- 
tinued Journal of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $15.00 


Vélkerbund; Journal for International Poli- 
tics. (Wilhelm Schaer, Geneva) 
Nos. 1-206 (Feb. 5, 1932-July 1937) with 
a table of contents of nos. 1-103. $15.00 


Washington Academy of Sciences, Journal 
Vols. 1-29 (1911-39) $100.00 


Washington Academy of Science, Proceed- 


ings 
Vols. 1-13 (1899-1911) All pub. $25.00 


Water Works and Sewerage. (Chicago) 
Vols. 9-86 (1895-1939) lacking vol. 14, 
no. 5. A few vols. are bd. $150.00 


Western Flying. (Los Angeles) 
Vols. 4-19 (1928-1939) lacking vol. 4, no. 
8; vol. 5, no. 3 and all indexes. $30.00 


Wireless and Gramophone Trader (London) 
Vols. 1-22 (1923-30) in uniform red buck- 
ram. No indexes. $75.00 


Wireless World. (London) 
Vols. 1-41 (1913-37) of which vols. 1-26 
are bd. (2-26 in uniform three quarter 


red morocco, gilt tops) $130.00 
Wood Preserving News. (Chicago) 
Vols. 1-17 (1923-39) lacking most of the 
indexes. $30.00 
Year Book for Colorists and Dyers. (N. Y.) 
Vols. 1-13, 15 (1898-1910, 1912) Bd. $32.50 


ama fiir Analytische Chemie. (Wies- 


en) 
Vols. 1-53 (1862-1914) of which vols. 1-35 
are bd. With 4 vols. of General Indexes. 
$135.00 


Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und Infektions- 
krankheiten. (Leipzig) 
Vols. 1-40 (1886-1902) except vols. 23, 
37 and 39, Bd. $75.00 


Zeitschrift fiir Naturwissenschaften. (Halle, 


etc.) 
Vols. 1-34, 37-48 (1853-76) $50.00 


Zentralblatt fiir Gynikologie. (Leipzig) 
Vols. 1-28, 30-31, (1877-1904, 1906-07). 
A few vols. bd. but all sold as unbd. $60.00 


Zoologischer Anzeiger. (Leipzig) 
1879-1912 of which 1879-93 are bd. (9 
vols, poor) $200.00 





Periodicals Clearing House 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H. 





New York 
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Encyclopedia Americana 


THE GREAT AMERICAN REFERENCE WORK 


MORE THAN 3,000 CONTRIBUTORS 


To PROVIDE authentic, authoritative information on thousands of impor- 
tant subjects, the principle articles in the AMERICANA are written and signed by 
unquestioned authorities. More than 3,000 such specialists have contributed to 
this latest Edition. It is reliable, comprehensive and easy to use. Special attention 
has been given to the articles on military subjects, neutrality, international rela- 
tions, developments in science and industry, finance, and numerous other subjects 
of vital interest today. 


Full Value for the Library Dollar 


30 Volumes 88,000 articles 3,000 contributors 10,000 illustrations 


- THESE Days of rigid economy most libraries can afford to select 
only the best books at the lowest prices. Cognizant of the need 
to replace worn-out reference material, and with a sincere desire to 
meet the requirements of reduced budgets, we are offering the 
Encyclopedia Americana at a special reduced price. 


COMMENDATIONS 


“The AMERICANA is the most useful encyclopedia in English on the market." 
H. L. Mencken. 


“The new AMERICANA merits first consideration when seeking an up-to-the- 
minute, authentic, reliable encyclopedic reference. It is in my judgment the out- 
standing authority and major American reference work.'’ — G. W. Rosgnuor, 
Secretary, North Central Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


“Physically, it has good illustrations and maps, clear print and substantial binding; 
it is American in its emphasis and approach, and the cumulatively indexed Annual 
supplies adequate revision and new material — it is recommended for first pur- 
chase."” — Lizi1an E. Coox, Director, State Library Commission, North Dakota. 


Write for free literature and information regarding prices and terms 


AMERICANA CORPORATION, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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